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I regret that no space remains to comment on the other papers 
contained in this volume, several of which are of great interest and 
importance. One cannot help being impressed both by the range 
of interest represented by the activities of the Aristotelian Society 
during the past year, and by the scholarly character of the papers which 
have been produced. I can only close by expressing congratulations, 
and wishing for the Society a long continuance of such distinguished 
achievement as is represented by the papers of the thirty-ninth session. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Creative Intelligence. Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude. By John 
Dewey, Addison W. Moore, Harold Chapman Brown, George 
H. Mead, Boyd H. Bode, Henry Waldgrave Stuart, James 
Hayden Tufts, Horace M. Kallen. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 191 7. — pp. iv, 467. 

This volume of essays by eight representative American Prag- 
matists is characterized in the preface as follows: It "presents a 
unity in attitude rather than a uniformity in results. . . . The 
reader will note that the Essays endeavor to embody the common 
attitude in application to specific fields of inquiry which have been 
historically associated with philosophy rather than as a thing by itself. 
Beginning with philosophy itself, subsequent contributions discuss 
its application to logic, to mathematics, to physical science, to psy- 
chology, to ethics, to economics, and then again to philosophy itself 
in conjunction with esthetics and religion. The reader will probably 
find that the significant points of agreement have to do with the ideas 
of the genuineness of the future, of intelligence as the organ for deter- 
mining the quality of that future so far as it can come within human 
control, and of a courageously inventive individual as the bearer of a 
creatively employed mind." 

Professor John Dewey opens the volume with an essay on "The 
Need for a Recovery of Philosophy." The recovery will take place 
when philosophy substitutes for an outworn and largely false view of 
'experience' one which is congenial to present conditions, and an 
interpretation which, instead of being forced upon the word, "expe- 
rience suggests about itself" (p. 7). The contrast between the in- 
herited account of experience and the one relevant to modern life is 
considered under five heads: (1) Experience is not primarily know- 
ledge, but intercourse of a living being with his physical and social 
environment; (2) it is not subjective, but objective; (3) it is not a 
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"registration of what has taken place," but experimental and forward- 
looking; (4) it is not atomistic, but "pregnant with connexions"; 
(5) it is not opposed to thought, but constantly and by nature full of 
inference. 

The second essay by Professor Addison W. Moore is entitled 
"Reformation of Logic." "The present task of logical theory," 
says the writer, " is the restoration of the continuity of the act and 
agent of knowing with other acts and agents" (p. 77). Two "ancient 
disabilities" of logic must be overcome: the leaving of an absolute 
breach between non-logical and logical acts, in which case a ' universal ' 
or 'idea' tends to be held "as an object of contemplation and of 
worshipful adoration," and (2) the reading down of logical attributes 
into non-logical experience. The latter is the fallacy of idealistic 
logic and is the realization of continuity in experience at the expense 
of a real distinction. The conception of growth by means of which 
immediate experience is seen to ' become ' what it is not at first, that 
is, reflective, sets the parts of experience in their right relations. 

In the third essay, "Intelligence and Mathematics," Professor 
Harold Chapman Brown shows by the aid of a good deal of anthro- 
pological material that mathematics like all other sciences springs 
from the needs of man in adapting himself to his environment. The 
writer follows the "progress of self-conscious theory" down to the 
application of algebra to geometry by Descartes. In the discussion 
of the mathematical logic of Messrs. Whitehead and Russell, he 
insists that the use of symbols is possible in an advanced stage 
of abstraction only because those symbols applied in the first instance 
to real things. His emphasis throughout is upon the likeness in kind 
between mathematics and the natural sciences. 

In "Scientific Method and Individual Thinker," Professor George 
H. Mead insists upon the 'experimental' nature of the movement of 
science. The ancients treated single happenings as belonging to a 
system, an individual, or an essence. Upon their view the 'nature' 
of all things was 'given,' and the task of the scientist was merely that 
of accurate classification. Modern science, on the other hand, takes 
seriously the 'fact' or isolated thing, which will not fall under any 
theory, and which may by its insubordination overthrow an earlier 
hypothesis. It also does justice to the participation of the individual 
thinker in the progress of science. The kingdom of science is 
within men, and not in some reality apart. 

That psychology is properly a science of behavior is the main 
theme of Professor Boyd H. Bode's essay on "Consciousness and 
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Psychology." But the 'behavior' of psychology is of a distinctive 
kind, and must be marked off from the subject-matter of physiology 
and physics. "Control by a future that is made present is what con- 
stitutes consciousness" (p. 242), and the present conscious situation 
is characterized by expectancy and uncertainty. The interpretation 
of consciousness as functional, dynamic, objective, and experimental 
necessitates the abandonment of various methods and conceptions 
which deny these qualities to consciousness: The method of introspec- 
tion is subjective and preserves an attenuated form of the 'soul' of 
traditional psychology; psycho-physical parallelism virtually makes 
the mental of no account; the notion of focus and margin, when taken 
in terms of static structure, is partly based on a false analogy with 
vision. 

In the sixth article Professor Henry Waldgrave Stuart discusses 
"The Phases of the Economic Interest." Changes in economic needs 
and interests in the individual indicate a change in the personality as a 
whole; the new acquisitions do not satisfy preexistent demands; 
neither are they utterly lacking in meaning for the old self. But the 
individual or society mounts to a new level of experience with the 
attainment of novel economic satisfaction. The writer's term for 
economic activity — 'constructive comparison' — is intended "to sug- 
gest that the process is in the nature of adventure, not calculation, 
and, on the other hand, that though adventurous it is not sheer hazard 
uncontrolled" (p. 309). The reigning Austrian theory which makes 
of economics a mere matter of accounting neglects the "qualitative 
uniqueness and the integral character of personal budgets" (p. 317, 
note). 

Professor James Hayden Tufts bases his interpretation of "The 
Moral Life and the Construction of Values and Standards" neither 
upon a mere study of concepts nor upon descriptive anthropology, 
but upon the appearance of standards within the "process of forming 
and reshaping ideals" (p. 357). "We must . . . take as our starting- 
point the conviction that moral life is a process involving physical life, 
social intercourse, measuring and constructive intelligence" (p. 404). 
These are the 'factors'; the nature of good and right are defined in 
relation to them. 'Good' is objective as a value, not as an essence or 
physical fact, and its relation to other values depends in part upon 
the social factor. "Right is not merely a means to the good but has 
an independent place in the moral consciousness," and this place is 
determined by reference to a moving and social standard. Emotion 
and intellect fuse in the formation of moral judgments. The Prag- 
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matic view of the moral consciousness, in contrast with Professor 
Fite's, is objective and dynamic. 

"Value and Existence in Philosophy, Art, and Religion" is the 
subject of the final essay by Dr. Horace M. Kallen. 'The problem of 
evil' is best understood in the light of its psychological origin. The 
numerous fundamental instincts in man call for satisfactions which 
the world does not prima facie furnish. In the face of this disappoint- 
ment and obstruction the mind seeks or creates substitutes for itself. 
The tragedy of the world is the necessity of accepting something 
different from the original object of desire. "Dreams, some of the 
arts, religion, and philosophy may indeed be considered as such ful- 
filments, worlds of luxuriant self-realization of all that part of our 
nature which harsh conjunctions with the environment overthrow and 
suppress" (p. 422). Unity, spirituality, and eternity are traits of 
the perfect universe which man imaginatively constructs, and freedom 
and immortality are compensatory values which he attributes to 
himself. 

Such in very brief summary are the statements of the application 
of Pragmatic theory to various fields. 

It did not seem necessary to reproduce the essays in greater detail; 
the "common attitude" is not only the matter of chief importance, 
but when it is once thoroughly grasped the applications follow almost 
of themselves. We have already noticed to what elements in this 
attitude the authors themselves wish to call attention. There is in 
evidence, however, a more general mark of the Pragmatic position 
by which it has from the first been distinguished. This is the Prag- 
matists' belief that they are the first to do justice to things as they 
are, that they alone among philosophers report the nature of the real 
world in its full complexity and movement. 'Facts,' 'life,' 'expe- 
rience,' 'the concrete,' are their peculiar possession; philosophy has 
too long concerned itself with abstractions, unproved assumptions, 
dead and formal hypotheses and problems, and fictions of the imagi- 
nation. Examples of this feeling of superior closeness to reality may 
be found in numerous passages throughout the book. 

To Pragmatism (and biology, with which it shares the glory) is due 
all the credit of making effective use of the conception of the 'organic' 
in the interpretation of experience (p. 20). The name of Professor 
Dewey is connected with the discovery of the part played by emotion 
in the formation of judgments of right, as if the world owed this truth 
also to Pragmatism (p. 389). "Tangible meaning and practical im- 
portance" in the interpretation of growth and change come from 
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Pragmatism. Idealism, committed as it is to the 'latent' and 'im- 
plicit ' cannot account for genuine development (p. 297). Pragmatism 
"drops the pretense of envisaging the universe," and "frankly acknowl- 
edges the realities of immediate experience" (pp. 467, 466). Specu- 
lative philosophers have been guilty of "the more than technical 
blunder" of substituting "the otiose insight gained by manipulation 
of a formula for the slow cooperative work of a humanity guided by 
reflective intelligence." We are to infer that the latter effective 
method is that of Pragmatism (p. 28). Idealists have spent all their 
spiritual substance (if we may believe the account of the Pragmatists) 
in "disingenuous apologetics," in explaining away real experience. 

Because this claim of superior faithfulness in reporting reality is 
made by all philosophers who take themselves seriously, and who 
believe that they are the first to know the whole truth, it is worth 
while once more to examine in what sense, and by virtue of what 
affirmations and exclusions, the Pragmatists are closer to the facts 
than anyone else. For it is evident that the 'experience' that they 
report has a distinctive and describable nature; not all qualifications 
attach with equal validity to the world as it appears to the Pragmatist. 
Even he has predilections and assumptions. 

In general, then, it is true that the Pragmatic philosophy draws its 
substance — the material upon which it operates — from the contem- 
porary industrial, political, and scientific movements. This at once 
implies that it does not draw its significance from the life of philosophy 
hitherto. "This essay," says Professor Dewey, who opens the volume 
with a general discussion of the work of Pragmatism, " [is] an attempt 
to forward the emancipation of philosophy from too intimate and 
exclusive attachment to traditional problems." Too much emphasis 
has been laid on past thought, old antitheses, old problems and their 
solutions. What is called for is "direct preoccupation with contem- 
porary difficulties." Philosophy must not be side-tracked from the 
main currents of contemporary life. But in the next breath Professor 
Dewey hastens to add that we must keep something of philosophical 
tradition. We do not want too much of it, but something of it is 
necessary. By what standard then do we distinguish what has value 
in the history of philosophy from what is an unprofitable accumulation 
of words? It appears that we are to retain such parts of the tradition 
as are useful to outsiders. Scientists and business men shall determine 
in large measure the content of philosophy (see p. 5). Philosophy, 
in a word, is a serving-woman, as in the middle ages, and is valued as 
an instrument, but does not properly determine its own ends (p. 14). 
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The Pragmatist views all things in the light of existing science and 
social practice. 

Nobody doubts that philosophy should bring its full powers to bear 
on contemporary problems. But the question is whether philosophy 
has or has not any inner life or positive content by means of which it 
at once attains self-expression and also the capacity to stimulate 
other kinds of life and thought. An examination of the references 
throughout this volume to some of the outstanding traditional philoso- 
phies suggests the hypothesis that Pragmatists do not believe in the 
history of philosophy because they have not thoroughly appropriated 
it. < It is evident, for example, that a philosopher is scarcely repaid for 
time spent with Kant who comes away from it with the conviction 
that " Kant recognized no functional relationship between the nature 
of the Mannigfaltigkeit of sensuous perception and the forms into 
which it was poured" (p. 194). Again, we are told that Kant's view 
of experience was no substantial advance on the sensationalism of 
Hume (p. 17). Hegel is allowed to be more concrete, "and yet in the 
Hegelian logic, the movement is always away from the perceptual 
experience toward the higher realm of the Idee. . . . Thought is ... a 
great process of realization in which this world is forever transcended" 
(p. 196). These are, of course, the conventional and external obser- 
vations to make about these philosophies. Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza 
fare no better in the hands of these prophets of ' contemporary move- 
ments.' The lack of historical sense assumes its most offensive form 
in the final essay on "Value and Existence." It is scarcely credible 
that any school of thinkers should entrust the treatment of religion, 
art, and the general significance of philosophy to one who refers to 
most of the serious career of philosophy — "any idealistic system from 
Plato to Bradley" — as somnambulism, and who draws an analogy 
between traditional idealism and paranoia (p. 436). The writer of 
this article says that "much of the underlying motive of the doctrine 
[of immortality] is a sehnsucht and nostalgia after the absent dead," 
and that Spinoza preserves the form if not the substance of this 
passion (p. 433). It is difficult to find this preserved form. Perhaps 
the reference is to Spinoza's use of the word "eternity." The same 
writer speaks of "the historic accident we call Christianity" (p. 433) 
and refers to the history of philosophy as an unvarying succession of 
attempts to prove the falsehood that the contents of daily life are 
value-forms (p. 435). In the light of the unsympathetic treatment 
of the history of philosophy throughout the book, Professor Dewey's 
remark that " It would also be a grateful task to dwell upon the precious 
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contributions made by the philosophic systems which as a whole are 
impossible," and his reference to "the fertile and ample ideas of a 
Spinoza, a Kant, or a Hegel" (p. 6), strike one as homage which is 
more verbal than real. 

There is then this fatal contradiction at the very heart of the Prag- 
matic position. While its representatives profess to keep closer to 
'experience' and the 'real world' than any previous group of thinkers, 
in reality they are guilty of the very abstractness against which they 
inveigh. Philosophy is committed, as they insist, to an examination 
of the world as it is, to reality in its connections, continuity, and 
development. But this complete view has not been hid from the 
patient and progressive reflection of more than two thousand years 
to be now suddenly revealed to contemporary science and industry. 
Pragmatists profess to stand over against the whole evolution of 
philosophical thought; and then by the standard of some test that they 
draw from the problems of the present time propose to select here a 
bit and there a bit that is true and valuable. They have not sunk 
themselves within the movement of philosophy and learned its progress 
in reasonableness; they know at once from the 'strains' and 'conflicts' 
of 'immediate experience' what problems are genuine and worth 
working at. 

Connected with the abstractness of the Pragmatists' interpretation 
of the function and achievement of philosophy is the abstractness of 
their view of the human mind. Just as philosophy springs for them 
full-orbed out of the immediate context, without any traceable intel- 
lectual ancestry, so the human being seems to be explicable in terms 
of present wants and desires, 1 and to lack those larger feelings which 
exhibit his universal nature. For example, man is not credited with 
such a disinterested emotion as 'wonder,' the root in humanity of all 
speculative philosophy. Rather we are told that "Thinking — worse 
luck! — came into being as response to discomfort, to pain, to uncer- 
tainty, to problems" (p. 409). We think, apparently, because we are 
driven like hirelings to it, not because of a spontaneous impulse to 
assert our kinship with something greater beyond ourselves. Intelli- 

1 Professor Tufts says (p. 407) that "only wilful misinterpretation will suppose 
that the method here set forth is that of taking every want or desire as itself a final 
justification." However, even at the risk of being accused of "wilful misinterpre- 
tation," I must still say that I cannot discover that Pragmatism succeeds in ex- 
plaining mind by anything in principle different from particular desires and 
impulses. The fact that it claims to operate upon these particulars with a 
refined type of calculation which aims, as Professor Tufts says, to reckon with all 
the factors in the situation, does not seem to require one to alter the above estimate 
of the Pragmatic theory of the constitution and significance of mind. 
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gence, from the Pragmatic point of view, is skill in the manipulation 
of concepts (p. 120). The function of reflection is to assist "in that 
control of the world which secures a prosperous and significant ex- 
pansion of experience" (p. 25). In plain words, its function is con- 
sideration of consequences, calculation of advantage. "Experience is 
an affair of facilitations and checks, ... of good fortune and defeat 
in . . . countless qualitative modes." (p. 16). There is only scorn 
for those "pietists who persist in arguing that the trouble which we do 
encounter in this vale of tears springs from the inwardness of our own 
natures" (p. 409). But there are a good many conceptions, vital to 
large numbers of people, for which there is no room in the Pragma tists' 
philosophical edifice. They speak indeed of courage — for example, 
in the phrase, "courageously inventive individual" — but this 'cour- 
age' always seems to be exercised in view of some advantage to be 
obtained either for the individual or the group, and to approximate 
in its significance 'interested aggression.' There is a courage which 
is self-effacing, and which may manifest itself either as active wrath 
or as patient fortitude. None of the virtues associated with the ac- 
ceptance of the universe as a whole are recognized by Pragmatists: 
acquiescence of mind, grace, humility. 

The explanation of this second abstractness in the Pragmatists' 
view seems to be that for him man is in the last resort nothing more 
than a psycho-physical organism. Self-consciously proud of the fact 
that their view transcends mere mechanism, they yet usually fall 
back upon 'connections of neurones' and 'biological adjustment' for 
their definite explanation of the nature of consciousness. How, 
Professor Bode inquires, may we distinguish consciousness from the 
ordinary reflex? "Conscious behavior," he tells us, "involves a 
certain process of organization which constitutes a differential. The 
units entering into this process are ' definitely organized systems of 
neural discharge'" (p. 237). "The a priori element in human expe- 
rience," says Professor Dewey, "is activities made possible by means 
of established connections of neurones" (p. 19). "Man is, after all, 
rational only because through his nervous system he can hold his 
immediate responses in check and finally react as a being that has had 
experiences and profited by them" (Professor Brown, p. 174). 

But the total nature of man can not be expressed in terms of stimulus 
and response. The logic of Pragmatism does not allow for more, and 
yet 'the concrete,' 'experience,' 'things as they are' show more than 
will compress into so limited a theory. There are many inconsistent 
hints of a larger reality in these essays: "the essential connexion of 
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intelligence . . . with possibilities involving a transfiguration" (p. 
29); again, "From some source beyond the scope and nature of the 
earlier function a suggestion or an impulsion has come by which the 
agent has endeavored to move forward" (p. 293); again, "A spon- 
taneous constructive interest stands more or less constantly ready in 
us" (p. 299); again: "its [the mind's] use in bettering life" (p. 28); 
again, "The only truly general, the reasonable as distinct from the 
merely shrewd or clever thought, is the generous thought" (p. 389). 
Reflection upon some of the conceptions here suggested — 'trans- 
figuration,' 'sources beyond,' 'spontaneity,' 'life,' 'generosity,' inevi- 
tably lead to a more comprehensive theory of the nature of philosophy 
and of the human mind. Taken by themselves these statements 
seem to indicate on the part of the writers a recognition of the 
higher levels of experience. But the conceptions involve a juster view 
of the place and work of the individual thinker and of the present age 
in the history of thought than Pragmatism can consistently furnish, and 
a more respectful attitude toward the actually existing universe which 

it would so lightly change for the better. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. New Haven, 

The Yale University Press, 1918. — pp. ix, 162. 

This book is a sequel to the author's Prolegomena to History noticed 
in this Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 228. The former volume was an 
examination and criticism of the rather voluminous literature dealing 
with the nature of history, and expressed the writer's conviction that 
the work of historians had been dominated by the construction of 
narrative rather than by a scientific formulation of fact. In the 
earlier book Professor Teggart promised a more constructive outline 
of the task of history, and the present work is the fulfillment of that 
promise. 

The thesis of the book may be expressed in general somewhat as 
follows: History to-day needs some such revolution (though the 
analogy must not be pushed too far) as Darwin wrought in the bio- 
logical sciences. Political history, the history of culture, philosophy, 
economics, — the humanistic studies generally, — need to be drawn 
together about one principle in the same fashion as organic evolution 
brought together paleontology, embryology, and comparative anat- 
omy. More particularly, facts within each of these humanistic 
sciences need to be brought together by what might be called a dyna- 
mic explanatory principle, as natural selection brought together a 



